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plicate the negotiations and _designs for the hydroelectric
project at Niagara Falls.

The consideration of the Niagara project by Westing-
house began in 1890. The serious and active consideration
at East Pittsburgh of alternating-current-direct-current con-
verters, to change alternating current into direct current,
began a little earlier. This was pioneer work. It was the
beginning of a course of research, invention, design, and
manufacture which has had, and still has, great effect on
the use of electric power in transportation, manufacture,
and the arts. The motor-generator was already known and
used to convert alternating current to direct current; but
the rotary converter promised greater economy and effi-
ciency, and that promise gave direction to the development
at the Westinghouse Works. The successful demonstration
of a rotary converter made at the works, before the en-
gineers of the Niagara commission, was an important in-
fluence in the decision to adopt alternating current at
Niagara. That decision fixed the direction of electrical
development for all time. It was a landmark in the his-
tory of the manufacture of power.

The conception of the rotary converter, so timely in its
coming and of such continuing value, seems to have entered
the minds of several people at about the same' time, as gen-
erally happens in inventions. A rotary converter was shown
by Siemens & Halske at the Frankfort Exposition in 1891.
We do not know when the studies for that machine began.
In May 1887 Mr. Charles S. Bradley filed an application
for a United States patent on a rotary converter and in
October 1888, a patent was issued to him. In the late
eighties, Mr. B. G. Lamme, of the Westinghouse Electric
Company (now Chief Engineer), began studies in the same
field and in course of time he worked out design specifica-